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power disappears. Not navies but armies supported by navies de-
stroyed Napoleonic France. Federal armies supported by a navy
broke the Confederacy in 1865. Not Jellicoe, Beatty, and Simms but
Foch, Pershing, and Haig, with the admirals behind them, defeated
Wilhdm II.

And even if sea power alone had won all these wars, that would
by no means have proved that it must win under the conditions of
1939.

How far the Anglo-French plan of '39 may have trusted to luck
by depending upon political events uncontrollable by the 'govern-
ments of those countries, we do not know. It was obviously possi-
ble, at long last, that either the Soviet Union or the United States
might come in, in which case the whole picture would change to
Berlin's disadvantage. Considered not on the basis of what might
be hoped, but upon what was actually known in London and Paris,
the plan offered few prospects of success. It underrated the power of
German science to obtain workable substitutes for such non-Ger-
man products as would be cut off by blockade, and also the effec-
tiveness of the prolonged and systematic German preparations
against being blockaded. It assumed that the heavy defensive bur-
den peculiar to superior sea power could be successfully borne.

That superiority at sea should, in a sense, penalize itself seems
paradoxical But the fact is that throughout no war known to naval
history ha$ the stronger party's command of the sea been wholly
perfect, while that party has always had vast defensive responsibili-
ties from which his weaker opponent is free. When in general the
command of the sea is no longer being disputed, then the weaker
side has no sea-borne trade to protect, while in practice he has al-
ways, even in the old wars, been able to get single warships and
even small squadrons to sea in order to prey upon the sea-borne
trade of the stronger side. In the old wars he whose battle fleets were
no longer being challenged'on the high seas was never defeated by
commerce destroying. He blockaded the hostile battle fleets as
closely as he could, he grouped his merchant ships into convoys and
escorted them as strongly as circumstances seemed to demand, and
thus won through, but only after heavy losses and intense effort on
his part Often he found it desirable to try to block with obstruc-
tions the 'entrances of the ports from which the commerce destroy-